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ABSTRACT 

University retention rates for minority students are 
low and' no significant increase in minority attendance is occurring. 
Host universities are not open-door, and special admissions policies 
for blacks have been halved since 1969« Other problems are the 
lessening of recruitment efforts and differences between tlacks^ 
expectations of the university and^their experience there. Financial 
cutbacks have also caused changes in resource allocations throughout 
the institution. The black persistence rate is alarmingly lev. It has 
been proposed that the successful retention and instruction of blacks 
demands a total institutional response to the reguirecents of 
operating a truly multiethnic campus, involving all levels of 
administration up to and including governing beards. One sodel 
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Rare is the higher uciucational 
institution which has not focusuci 
some attention on proolenis and 
procedures relate:! to enrolling in- 
creased numbers of minority stu 
dents. Increasinglv. thu term "multi- 
ethnic " IS being used in referoncjo 
to the large, multi-purposu. once 
predominantly white university: and 
a visit to ono will verify that tjie 
universiti is. indocKi. no loag(;r' 
mono-cultural. 

Or will if^ (Current estimates <ire 
that about 7 to 7.4 per cent of 
folli^gc ffoshmcn tire bla( k. ti far 
from rt prcsentatiio number. In faiJ. 
the Ford Foundation report on 
minoritv enrollment in higher edu- 
cation f urn hides that of all levels of 
postsocondarv education, "the most 
severe underrepresentation" of 
minorities is in the universitv. This-' 
appears to be partu.ularlv true for 
public institutions, which onlv in 
1973 for the first time enrolled a 
higher perc enttige of new blac k 
freshmen than private colleges. 

Moreover, a recent annutil sur- 
vey of college freshmen, jointly 
sponsori»d bv UCLA <ind the Amuri- 
fa Counril un Kdm tition (ACH).jn- 
clif ates that thi» pen ent»igc uf bHu k 
freshmen in college fell for the 
second consecutive vcar in 1974. 
Census HurCiiu figures confirm a 
decrease for black men. not women. 
(StiitisHc s on minorit\ enrollment in 
higher education are elusive and 



•To :brlhg In minority students 
and give theni i^^ asslstahce, to 
in fact just' let ttiem.c^ 
have the experience of fallu 
Is a greater'Injustice than not 
admitting them at all." 

—a black counselor 



once found, difficult to corroborate. 
Part of the problem is that many 
universities use only "eyeball esti- 
mates'* in determiijuig minurit^ en- 
rollment: others. <rttempting to de- 
termine minoritv rep'resenttition by 
tiskih,'. for rficial descriptions on 
enroll.iient c<irds. run into opposi- 
tion and often faI.Mb(,atiun from stu- 
dents who feel [h<it the itOiii is 
unconstituticmal.j 

But while the statistictil jur\ is 
out. those c lose to the subject con- 
cur— thtit university retention rates 
for minority students are low^ and 
that, regtirdless of whotlKjr an en- 
rollment, decrease can be proven, 
certtiinlv no significant increase in 
minorities is occurring. l3oth are 
rather startling ctinclusioiis. assum- 
ing that most schools have non- 
discriminatory policies, are actively 
recruiting black students, and have 
financial p<ickages as well as spe- 
cial admissions prognims for minor- 
ities ''there for the a.sking." 



Part of the problem, of course, is 
with those assumptions. Mos* uni- 
versities (86 per cent) are not oi)en- 
door, accjording to the Cultural 
Study Center (CSC) at the University 
of Maryland— College Park. The 
overwhelming n.ajority still rely on. 
the traditional use of high school 
grades and test scores— both of 
whic:h are being subjected to re- 
search evaluation to determine their 
oh'^i^' liveness tor minoritHJs. (lac^kie 
Irvine, an SKFH Progr<im Assochitf. 
has recentiv initi<ited a studv . to 
identify seiej.tion criteri<i which are 
more appropriate when <ipphed to 
minority groups.) 

.In fact, accortiing to CSC staff 
members, special admissions poli- 
c>ies for bhicks have been halved 
.since 19G9. when the c:enter Ixigan 
studying black admi.ssions in large 
universitic>s. ("Specnal" ref ^ to the 
use ol s1and<irds either normed for 
ijbicks <incl minorities or more indi- 
cative of then likelihood of success 
in college.) 

And even whcjii a university is 
"open-dcjor." whc3n "anybody can 
get in if he wants to." the cjuestion 
still has to be asked, as IJr. H. Floyd 
Vallery. Assist<int to the President 
of Auburn, put it. "Is anybody help- 
ing bhicks want-to?" 

Recruitment of blacks appears. 
<iccorcling to several sources to be 
' slackening off." The ACK/UCLA 
study suggests that the burden of 
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accompanying ^ financial aid and 
guided iitudies programs could be 
partially responsible. 

Also .possible, as Andre Beau- 
mont of College Placement Services 
put it, is "not that black students 
expect more or too much, but that 
they expect something else, some- 
thing differert." (This can be par- 
ticularly true, says Dr. le'sse Mar- 
shall, Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs at North- Carolina A & T 
State University, if the student's 
first impression of the college is 
through a recruiter who "oversells" 
the university !s commitment to 
minorities.l-VVhen Students run into 
-the' ted tape of bureaucracy, not 
to;mention the same old prejudice5>, 
blcitc\nt or subtle, ifs not only 
a jolt, but often a catalyst for 
separatism. 

In the area of financing, the cut- 
backs can be.neasured in dpUars 
and cents. Much federal monp>6ha3 
been cat and, as as Dr. Freddie 
Groomes, Director of Florida State 
University's Hunian Affairs Office 
put it, *'No one's increased the pot, 
but it's being divided among more 
and more people— women, middle- 
class students, other irinorities." 

All of these factors may serve lo 
explain ^why black enrollments are 
slackening off. But. what about the 
retention factor? .Why is the per^, 
centage of black students annually 
dropping out of the white university 
•'alarmingly high," according to Dr. 
Vallery and others^ 



**Thc black experience is a priori" 

Black students, at least those 
surveyed recently on six pre- 
dominantly white campuses— four 
in the South, and two in the North— 
arc not inclined to perceive the 
multi-purpose university as being 
multi-ethnic. As one student 
summed -up. "the white university 
is still white." She was speaking, 
concludes the principal investigator. 
Dr. Jesse Marshall, not just of low 
black student finroUment, nor of the 



dearth of blacks in non-menial Asi- 
tiqns on'fbp university payroll. (Al- 
though the latter point. Dr. Mar- 
shall's study documents, is a con- 
stant sore point among studciits..) 

Rather, she was appraising the 
entire orientation, environment and 
"soul" of the campus and, most 
likely, the surrounding community. 
For 'Vhite" is a cultural as well as 
a racial term, meant to describe, as 



"How can the University 
liberate ninorities from 
ttieir cor ditions and yet 
not makje ttiem compromise 
ttieir cultural tieratage? 
Tliat's today's dilemma/' 



Savannah State President Prince 
Jackson puts it, curricula "skewed 
toward developing an understand- 
ing and appreciation of Western 
European, Anglo-Saxon, Gorman, 
Italian— but not African— cultures." 
It means consulting periodical 
guides that don't index black jour- 
nals or newspapers, or discovering 
that the local barber doesn't knpw 
how to shape an Afro. It includes 
housing hassles, and the selection 
of student activities. ("Look at it 
this way." said one black student. 
r'Next week if Al Green came to 
campus the place would be filled 
with blacks. If Three Dog Night 
came, it would be ■ filled with 
whites.") 

■ As one counselor, echoing her 
many talks with minority students 
put it, 'The fear of the black stu- 
dents is that they're not going to 
make it— not necessarily academi- 
cally, biit socially. They're afraid 
they can't survive the sheer uncom- 
fortableness of always feeling aUen 
and out-of-place." 

Missing on the large university 
campus, as these students readily 
confirm., Js any hookup with "the 
black experience" or any chance to 
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develop a black identity. ^{Identity 
crises are a typical developmental 
pattern among college-age students 
anyhow, points out Dr. Anne Pruitt, 
a Case Western Reserve professor 
who has assisted on numerous re- 
ports for,SREB. For the black ''riew 
student," who is often lacking in 
^self-confidepce anyway, there is an 
"additional layer of problems." Be- 
ing on a white^riented campus.only 
disorients him or her further.) • 

Likewise missing are ways fovf 
the blacks to make whites or 
campus aware of black contribu 
tions to American culture and 
history. President lackson summed' 
up the problem this way, "yThe 
paradox of the wht)le matter Ava§ 
that the university sought minorities 
to instill a new hope in them, but 
the environment of the university 
served only to remind the minorities 
of the racism to which they were 
accustomed. Instead of liberating," * 
he continues, "the university inad- 
vertently reinforced the bitterness 
and misunderstandings of the 
minority students. 

"And that," he underscored, "is 
the dilemma today. ^ How can the 
university liberate minorities from 
their conditions and yet not make 
them compromise their cultural 
heritage?"— 

Jackson s question was voiced at 
a Tecent conference on university- 
wiHe planning for the minority stu- 
dent, sponsored by SREB's Institute 
for Higher Educational 'Oppprtunity 
(IHEO). Generally recognized by the 
forty conference participants— 9II 
representative's of the multi- 
purpose, publir universities in the 
region— was the fact that despite 
many positive steps taken b^most 
colleges and universities there are 
still "gaps of such significance" in 
meeting minority needs that any 
impact was "nullified" because of 
the areas left untouchSd^ 

At numerous previous work- 
shops the point had been reitera^ed:^ 
that successful reten^i^n and in-* 
[ struction of black and cm^er minpr- ' 
ity students demanded notn(ng less 
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than a "total institutional response 
to the rdquirements of operating a 
multi-ethnic campus/' This meeting 
vvab for suggesting, examing, ana- 
lX?iEfg . .for asking exactly' hovv one 
goes about the task of creating and 
maintaining policies and practices 
that will insure a multi-ethnic 
campus— not just in 'terms of num- 
bers, but in spirit as well. 

Recognizing the fact that any 
structural approath is going to be 
"very limited/' as Dr. Wayne 
Anderson, Special Assistant to the 
Presidont at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, phrased it. and that any 
"nodel has to^be adaptable to loca' 
needs and situations, the group 
nevertheler:; isolated some in- 
dispen§;ible ingredients. Among 
these vyere: commitment from the 
presidnnt ana top administrative 



and governing levels of the univer- 
sity , high-level responsibility . for 
university-vide planning-; ^^compre- 
hensivenbSJ a continuing, Iperma- 
nent setup rather than ad hoc or 
crisisroriented committees and pro- 
grams; and minority input, repre- 
sentation and feedback at all levels, 

**V\liere the buck stops** 

Governing board.^ of universities 
are polic^setters, and conference 
participants urged that no less' 
than the university governing board 
establish policies to encourage, 
multi-ethnicity on campus. One sug- 
gestion was that the board establish 
a permanent committee on planning 
to include the university president. 
Acting either as a decision-making 
body, advisory body or both, the 
committee would not only include 



niinoriti»as but, as Dr. Jackson^ 
phrased it, "consult broadly, espe- 
cially among the constituency of 
those who will be affected the 
greatest by the. implementation of 
4he policies." 

Since governing boards tradi- 
tionally manage university fimds 
and properties, approve educational 
programs, and select the university 
president, the impact of a visible 
and^sincere commitment here wnuid 
be dramatic. '^ 

If the boa^d is the policy-setter, 
the president is the tone-setter. He's 
also, as Dr. Jackson, himself a col- 
lege president, put it, Vwhere the 
buck stops." His . commitment or 
lack of it to university-wide plan- 
ning for minorities can t)evread and 
seen everywhere on campus. As Dr. 
Anderson suinmecl up, "jpeople 



CHOOSING A PLANNING MODEL:- , ' 
A Matter of Knowing Your universiiy's Roots and Tapping Them 



President 
(1) 



Executive 

(2) 



Vice President 
(3) 



Vice President 

" (3) 



Vice President 

(3) 



Vice President 
(3) 



Dean 
(4) 



Dean 
(4) 



Dean 
(4) 



To insure a rDulti-eihnic campus m spirit as well as num- 
bers, planning siruclures are needed. In the above chart of 
a typical university, hierarchy, perscn(s) with the op- 
erational responsibility for university-wide planning for 
minorities, might be, 1} a staff person in the presidents 
office, 2} a top executive of^the university, such as a pro- 
vost or vice chariQellor, 3} o(ie vice president or a com- 
mittee composed) of aU vice presidents, or 4) one dean 



\ 



Oi d committee composed of the deans of each division 
or school. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to each ap- 
proach, which each university must weigh in light of its 
locus of power, persor.alities of key administrators, and 
L^ampus size and structure, for there is no ideal form of 
organization to do the job. The model a university chooses 
has to be generic, organic to that institution, j 
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.Setting up a structure to encour- 
age ethnic diversit^j^at a* university • 
is a goal that can sound not only 
massive, but also unwarrantedly 
optimistic. 

Many of us, for one thing, are 
suspicious of bureaucracies, uneasy 
about their competence. to deal with 
or initiate change. 

But it goes deepe''. A cynic is an 
optimist, thwarted, as the saying 
goes. Black or white, we are frus- 
trated, angry over this^ wound, 
racism, that does not heal. *Teople 
are so tired," said a recent com- 
mentator on the televised Black Per- 
spective on the Neivs, unvdttingly, 
perhaps, capturing, the voice of all 
America. **Yes," another guest re- 
sponded, "but can we afford to 
her 

The tiredness, frustration and 
anger of people involved in the 
"drama of changing race relations" 
is a theme common to.Drs. Glen-> 
wood C Brooks, Jr., and William E. 
Sedlacek. "Change always incor- 
porates discomfort and^doubt," is 
the. way they phr^e it in their 
book. Racism^ in American Educa- 
tion: A Model for ^Change, . to be 
released this spring by Nelson Hall. 

They should know. Brooks and 
Sedlacek were the co-founders of 
the Cultural Study Center at the 
Univerrity of Maryland— (College 
Park. Sedlacek is Research Advisor 
and Brooks was Director (until re- 
cently when he assumed the post of 
Chief of Equal Postsecondary Edu- 
cation for the Ivlaryland Council fo^ 
Higher Education) of the center, 
which conducts intercultural and 
race-l'elated research and then uses 
it to help eliminate racism in 
education. 

As has been documented else- 
where, progress is visible on the 
College Park campus. It now has a 
standing policy, for exan pie, that 
the minimum predicted freshman 
grade required for admission can 
be computed with or without the 
use of achievement tests. Un- 
doubtedly, the alternate admissions 
routes contribute to the university's 
minority .enrollment, which stands 
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at 15 per cent— more than twice the 
national average, ;\ . . ^ ^ 

This black (Brooks)-white (Sed- 
lacek) research' team also de- 
veloped a Scale^lo measure racism 
(the SAS, or Situational Attitudinal 
Scale) which i$; now administered 
and discussed/With over 5,000 en- 
tering freshmen in each summer's 
orientation process. And, believing 
that racism takes forms that are 
"peculiar to .education and educa- 
tors," Brooks and Sedlacek were 
instrumental^;^in getting a graduate 
course theyi teach on *^ Education 
and RacisiiiV accepted as a perma- 
nent catalog listing;^ 

Clearly// this research-writing- 
teaching team is committed to work- 
ing writhin institutional settings for 
institutional change. In a series of 
telephone interviews, they ex- 
,piained v^hy. ' 

"There is. a difference between 
individual racism and institutional 
racism,"' , explains Sedlacek. Indi- 
vidual or "one-to-one" racism is 
"what most of U3 think of as racism. 
But," he emphasizes, "the racism 
that affects people's lives the most 
is of the mstitutional variety— all 
the regular procedures, the systems 
inourJives." ^ 

"If you change Structures." says 
Brooks, "there is a greater possibil- 
ity of behavioral and attitudinal 
change occurring." 

Brooks adds that it is often diffi- 
cult forjyhites .(or whatever group 
has the control) to understand that 
society is a set of institutions, just 
as it is difficult for some to see how 
much' power they have in that 
society. / 

These diffecent perceptions of 
whites and blacks— reflections of 
differences in lives and environs- 
are the starting point for their 
model vvhich, in six progressive 
stages, attempts to answer what in 
their numerous speeches they have 
been asked so many times: "I want 
to eliminate racism. . .now what? 
What's the first step? 




"Similarities will take • ^ 
care of themselves^' ' ^ 

* "There's one tr^p that people*' 
trying to achieve'^ racial/inter- 
.relatedness fall into/' says Sed-; 
laceki "and that is emphasizing^' 
similarities. We have to get away 
from the' idea that we're all the,: 
same," he says, pointing out thaf^ 
when differences between blacks : 
and whites are not acknowledged - 
and dealt with the result is "hevefj 
a relationship, just' a cliche ex- : 
change." Brooks concurs. "When< 
you deny differences, you deny.peo- ; 
pie thbir feelings and their percep-^ 
tions," he says. **Each person has ^ 
to develop a personal perspective.^' ' 

To many people this first step] 
seems almost heretical because, asv 
Brooks points out, "in this country?; 
we've equated 'different' with: 
•bad/" ; 

The team does not deny similar^ 
ities between the races, of course; 
it just feels that similarities have a-- 
way of "taking care of themselves.'*' ; 
Differences don't. * ^ , 

For this reason they feel irs>: 
important that people air Iheir attiT'"- 
tudes about the differences between 
races. In their modd, this is done irf^ 
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the presence of a black^white con- 
:s.ulting team, who listens to the 
"Audience's comments l i un- 
*ernotiunally sorts out fad (i.e., 
valid observations, of differences) 
fron) "uncritically ihtbrnalized 
stereotypes." 

In^the application of the model 
(in workshops, for example) the first 
Jt|ge usually relies heavily on 
Brooks, who acts as sort of an_: 
"encyclopedia of stored personal 
experiences" on being black. Sed- 
lacek likewise contributes experi- 
ences about huw a white relates to 
the black experience. 

People apparently need to haVe 
a "person unlike .themselves" 
present, (i.e.. a black with a white 
audience; a Avhite with a black 
audjence) Brooks adds, to increase 
thejr awareness, "There's almost a 
bit of drama in integration, in the 
process of social phange," he says. 
**Whites want to knou what they're 
getting into. 'They want to mgkp 
siire that a minority is a minority, 
that what's being called opproosiun 
is oppression. They want," he * 
suinmed up, **to know the details, to 
know how gruesome it is" befure 
committing themselves to share in 
'^the bujrfen of change.'* 



"The model is only as good 
as its outcomes. ♦ /' 

The second stage in Sedlacek 
and Brooke' model has to do with 
understanding racism. *'We're not 
interested in motives or intentions," 
says Sedlacek. "We're interested in 
whether there are negative conse- 
quences to an action for members 
of a certain group in society. . .if so, 
then we have racism." 

jPut ,in educational terms, if 
blacks end lip receiving less educa- 
tion, ifi^doesn't matter whether the 
school didn't mean that to happen," 
Similarly; a teachur vvho is "easier" 
on black students— regardless of 
his or her reason— is contributing 
to their educational unprepa red- 
ness and thus acting racist.' 

Part of the reason that step two 
is necessary is that people appar- 
ently have defense mechanisms that 
prevent them from perceiving their 
own biases arid intentions. "Most 
people have a real need to deal 
with their own attitudes about, 
race," Sedlac^jk concludes. Not 
finding an adequate measure of 
racial attitudes, he and Brooks de- 
veloped one. the SAS. taking this 
test and^discusiiing it comprises the , 
tl)iiil^step of their model. 

Once one is' confronted with an 
index of his or* her bias, some sort 
of analysis is neud'ed. Step four of 
the model provides this, usually in 
the form of role-playing to help 
people understand the sources of 
Jheir racial attitudes, "to examine, 
why we feel the way we do about 
minorities and why we need to do 
something about it." 

Steps five and. six of Sedlacek 
and Brooks' model are concerned 
*vith setting goals and, setting „stra=- 
tegy, respectively. 

Goals— **the standards you're 
^ using to judge whethcx or not you're 
successful"— should be very speci- 
fic and behaviorally oriented, both 
men report. "Invariably, most peo- 
ple set goals that are too broad, 
non-specific." Inchided in each goal 



should be a time frame ("we would 
like to incr.ease the number of black 
teachers by t&n per cent by 1976") 
and a method of evaluating the 
extent of accomplishment. 

Lack of adequately . defined, 
goals, Sedlacek says, often, leads 
people to think that they have failed 
when, in fact, they may have sue* 
cecded, "Success is not a. 100 per 
cent thing," he emphasized. "It's a 
scale." 

Goals also can help a person or 
organization remain "thick-skiniied'* 
in the wake of the inevitable hostiU 
ity that change brings, because, one 
can objectively measure success by 
matchingjresults with gobls. instead 
of relying on the subjective (and 
usually rare) compumeiit or verbal 
reinforcement. 

The final stage of the modeljs 
devoted to how one changes be- 
havior; thaj is, what strategy one 
uses to insure the' accomplishment 
of one's goals. 

Sedlacek reports that most peo- 
ple make the "classic mistake" of 
trying to establish strategies with- 
out having acquainted themselves 
wijih the program or determining, 
goals. "They walk into a room, and 
Sci>, 'what shall we do about this 
problem?' when one-Half bf the peo- 
ple don't know that t^iere is a prob- 
lem, and the other-half don't under- 
stand what the problem is.'I^^ 

Another common problem isc 
confusing goals vvith strat/igies— 
apparently another version of.con- 
fusing intentions with results. "Peo- 
ple will establish a ijoal," Brooks 
recounts, "but then the enthusi<ism , 
dies because there's no next step. 
You need «i strategy. You n^'od to 
say exactly how you phin to go 
about eliminating raJsm." 

But perhaps, the key mgredient 
Jn their recipe for ch<inge is^jlie 
strategy called, simply, "self confi- 
dencet" As they put it, "Few people 
in the uorld are as optimistic as an 
effective change agent. For he or 
she believes and regularly demon- 
strates that things can get better; 
that change is possible, that effort 
in behalf of change is worthwhile." 



won-t be irivoiyed if the pire^derit 
^dpesnH sW involved^ ithe doesn't 
keep in ,touch with, the people he's 
.appointed to beTesppnsible.'' 

Ctommitm^ in this, area; may 
require,. as-Dr. Jackson suggestedi 
**fnqre, personal involvement than 
would be necessary with most 
campus .programs." Dr. Anderson 
agreed. "The compelUrig nature of 
the problem demands that it be part 

• T)f the president's respond * 
The main rpie- the president 
plays is assigning responsibility-^ 

, decidingvwho'S: going to; decide and 
advise on mhprity programs. Tliis 
basic decision caii't be.arrived at in 
a vaciium. **A president can't just^ 

. , say, T'ye given it to: sbrand-so \6 be 
\: executed,'/' emphasized ■ - andtiier. 
conference participant. "The model 
has tO iBe .generic, organic to the 
institutignr' 

Dr. itoderson concurred. **The 
presidehf cah't be arbitrary here. 



He has.to cohb-ult with a nuriiber of 
people— not necessarily , people wh^ 
are prestigious, but ' those wha%^^^ 
in some way ihflUehtiaL those who. 
have their ears to the gfoiiridvand 
know what is and isn't happening.'' 
#ith dpnsidVrable input from all 
levels: of tiie ^linivefsitly community, 
then,, the jjresident appoints a per- 
son directly responsible forminority 
(or, •*human," as ah increasing 
niimber/pf schools; are calling ^it tp . 
emphasize, the . multi-ethnic goal), 
affairs. 

Conference participants .gerierr 
ally agreed that sbmephe with at ^ 
least vice rpfesidentiaL staturq,^ 
shpiild be fesf^ for institution- 
Wide, coprdination of minority ef- 
fprts.^But, numerous variables; will 
effect the selection of the appropri-. 
ate person. 

" 'Terspnaiityis a,critical factor,!' 
numerous sources, volunteered. 
Needed; as Dr. Grpomes put^it; is 




Effective cpunseling for miriofity -students.- usually, iihyolyes^ 
dures/ since "new student"igr6ups ,are;ofte^^ of coiinseiing^ 
;successfdl;approach:is that: use^^ There 
•Black' Peer . Mariagers/ such as:\Jimh Bridges; above right, cdntactsblackrstu- 
dents, "byJettef, then byjhone. and If itHat doesni work/we^^g^ putand track 
..them dowfi." The ,iftinpr;ty student pa^^^ 
{tutprihcj'a^^^ C , 



someone that is hot only "respbn- 
sible.but responsive.!' A perspn can- 
be too autonomous or too/oensititye. 
tp criticism. 'nie persoh whose litle 
wpidd seem tc ma)ce Wm pr;her the^ 
natural choice n^ght he top busy,, 
^p rempved f^pm day-tp^iay opera- 
tions, or iop convinced; as one ad? 
ministrator boasted, that- "I; trieat . 
all the. students tiie same. Tliey're 
all- white when they walk thrpiigh . 
tfiisdbpr.'* 

Locus pL power in:an institutira^^ ^ 
--pr,^ as Dr. Anderso^^^ 
you leaye the president's pffice, 
wllb really has the ,pp\yer?"?^js 
often tiedj to persoriah^^^^ At: some * 
schools power is in the deans^ or 
one dean; at others,, it's, with^pro? 
ypsts 5r vice presidents; Tlie pij«si; 
dent . must ^ chbpse; vvhetiier thej^- 
.minisfraW shoidd^Ml>a;staff ^(e.g.v 
assistanf tp the presidentjf^^^ of a Une' 
(e.g., vice-president or dean)- 
pp,^*tipn. , 

Gei^Qraliy speaking,, hjoiweveri 
these ;twa :fact6rs~ppwer aiid'^' 
respphsiveness— -shpuid merge,. 
Whereas many af fir niative^ action 
officer? are cusWoned by .several 
layers: from the^ecision-making and 
power structure of the^ university, 
the official fesppnsible fpr uniyef- 
sity-wide planning shoiJd not be. 

The final variable ^ is the struc- 
ture of each\cianipus,.Th size of the 
miiversity (including;, npt :6nly ;tiie 
humbef of students, schod^^^^ ana/or 
divisions, but\eveh the ^iumfe of^ 
Ciampuses) and the luuvefsityfs set- 
up, (the nimbef of levels in the hier- 
^airchy); wiU; inevitably help deter- 
rnihe the appropriate model for 
planmng. 

the president's apppihtment of 
a vice > president or other adiiiinisr 
trator'as director of liniyersity-xvide 
planning for mmbfities ;is ;Jusi the 
tegihhiiig of: tiie university's re- 
sponse. Any^ujMversityhas extensive 
TOots of peppl6;and'structu and- 
these must be tapped: to: insure 



success. 

^ The minority administrator's 
first task then is to cietermine what 
people should bd called: on .aricf 




what strategies and avenues used ^ 
to guarantee th'at this planning is 
comprehon§i.ve and continuous. This ^ 
is n^t one do2isidn but many. 

Should- the administrator choose 
a fdw people, or appoint a commit- 
, tee? Should he look to the deans, ^ 
whose power may bq merely titular 
or to selected faculty members who 
may lack title? but not clout? 

If a, committee approach is' 
agreed upon, should the.^ii^iv^rsity 
Wve numerous. decentralized com- 
mittees—one for each division and 
level — or one university-uride com- 
mittee, composed of administrators, 
faculty members and students? 

There are advantages and dis- 
advantages to each approach, oThe 
former, for example,, offers compre-. 
hensiveness and informality, as well 
as input from all levels; such com- 
mittees, however, could also just 
end up being **reacting" rather than 
planning groups. Enormous duplica- 
tion of effort could occur and de- 
spite it all. Hhere vvould be little 
guarantee of coordination of efforts 
from committee to committee. 

On other hand, one campus- 
wide cbituVdttee could insure coordi- 
nation of effort, comprehensiveness 
and greater visibility. But II could 
also be cumbersome, with real vvorl^ 
getting lost in rhetoric. The very 
presence, in fact, of "^igh-powered 
administrators'* on the one hand, 
and students on the other, could 
thwart free and open discussion on 
both ends, 

\yhatever combination of people 
and methods a university chooses to 
use, conference participants agreed 
that visible structure or organi- 
zation is necessary to insure that 
planning for all ethnic groups is 
universityAvide in input and impact. 



**Meeting the needs of the folk" 

Unlike many affirmative action 
officers whose present responsibili- 
ties may be almost entirely tied up 
with grievance procedures, the ad- 
ministrator of the university-vdde 



planning will aggressively examine 
all institutional procedures to dejer- 
tnine how they affect minorjly^per- 
sohs, and 4hen initiate action, to 
mocUfy proge^HTos which appe&r to 
be prejudicial, dlscriminatory.o'r in- 
consistent with the concept of a 
multi-ethnic campus environment. 

This vn\\ include examining 
housing (on and off campus): ad- 



The university president's 
a "tone-setter" whose in- 
involvement in minority 
affairs is mirrored 
everywhere oh campus. 



ministration of the physical plant; 
secretarial services; campus secur- 
ity; athletics; student-teacher place- 
ments; the alumni booster club: 
health care: library services— -in 
short, the gamut. 

One illustration of^how one sets 
up structures io achieve this goal is 
the Human Affairs Office at Florida 
State Universily, directed by Dr, 
Groomes, who is also Assistant to 
the President, Although this office 
is locatqd in the presidential^suite, 
Dr, Groomes is confident that she's 
,^'"not isolated'* and that she is getting 
minority input and getting it quickly. 
The reason is 44 human affairs 
associates— or 'iiaison folk" as she 
prefers to call them— all either 
workers or students at tha univer- 
sity, who take on the additional 
paid role of representing their co- 
horts. All have an open-door and 
open-line directly to Dr, Groomes to 
report (anonymously, if they so 
j choose) complaints or problems be- 
! ing encountered at different levels, 
j The associates include not only 
^ faculty members, administrators 
, and students, but also a janitor, 
j secretary, lab technician, cafeteria 
worker and a yard crew member. 
! None of the associates is bound by 



I the typical channels of going 
through supervisors, deans, or 

J whatever, because, as Dr. Groomes 
puts it, "They're meeting the, needs 
• of the folk," 

I As the above example indicates. 
I comprehensive planning usually in- 
I volves some sort of outreach proce- 
I dure. This is critical because, as 
numerous sources confirmed, 
minorities are going to be uncom- 
fortable asking for direction, guid- 
ance or advice on a predominant- 
ly white campus. 

In addition, according* to Dr. 
Pfuitt, "counseling has not had thQ 
vogue among blacks and others who 
constitute "new student' groups that 
it has had in white arid upper-class 
groups. It appears to be "fairly well 
imbedded in the black culture,", she 
saysi^ to' view asking for help as a 
"weakness," And although black 
I students may well feel particularly 
I vulnerable with a white counselor. 
|. she emphasized that black coun- 
I selors, too. are often approached 
with reluctance. 

For these reasons, programs 

4 J^^y?p^^y south 

J npnda s Black Peer l^ounsoling set- 
I up, where minority student para- 
j professionals contact students ("by 
J letter, then by phone and if that 
j doesn't work, we go out and track 
I them down") may be more valuable 
I than just a walk-in service, 
I The outreach and the input, ex- 
. tending from the policy-making 
board and president to the cafeteria 
^ workers and studfmts should guar- 
I antee that problems are dealt with 
J early, thus avoiding the crisis- 
j orientation that has marred too 
J many university minority, commit- 
I tees. As numerous, now-defunct, ad 
hoc minority planning committees 
can testify, U's difficult to be, com- 
prehensive without being continu- 
ous. For wiiile Dr. Groomes summed 
up her job as "working myself out 
I of one,*" the fact is, it will probably 
J be quite some time before affirma- 
, tive action officers £fnd planners for 
j minority students are queueing up 
i ir^. unemployment lines. 



A Regents* bachelor's degreg^or 
noii-traditioniU students ^s being in- 
augurated in West Virginia's 10 
four-year colleges. Worl experi- 
ence and field-related knowledge 
can count, toward the degree for 
those aduhs with one to three years 
of college who have been out of 
school for four or more years. 

An. econopnic impact study con- 
ducted by North Carolina A & T 
State University shows tliat local 
expenditures in 1973-74 by uni- 
Vjcrsityrconnected sources amounted 
to over S41.5 million. The study, 
which used the American Council 
on Education's model, vvas based on 
expenditures made by the univer- 
sity's shidents. faculty and staff, 
athletic fans and campus visitors, 
and the university itself. 

The; University of Miami's Center 
for Advanced hitornation.il Studies 



has reruivod i grant of $450,000 
over a thrco-year period from the 
Sctiife FtimiK Charitiible Trusts of 
Pittsburgh, to support continuing 
activities and research. 

(^eens College in Charlotte. 
North Carolina, is cutting tuition by 
5 percent and is trying to ''hold the 
line" on room and board charges in 
1975-76 in an effort tc ease the 
financial burden of prospective stu- 
dents and to attracf new students. 

^ The Center for Energy Studies at 
the University of Texas at Austin 
has received two grants from the 
electricail power industry totaling 
$300,000 to lielp launch a geother- 
mal energy studyt * » ? 

Duke University's Medical Center 
has recf'ived S3:5 rivUipn and the; 
University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical Center, $^ million in grants 
to combat the nation's worst he^ilth 
problfc.n— coronary artery disease. 
Other , centers. . receiving similar 
grants from the National Heart and 
Lung lnstitu*e include Johns Hopkins 
and \hu University of Alabania. 
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NOTE: The theme of the March 
issue of Regional Spotlight is: ror 
giorial cooperation. 
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